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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 

African and American. In the "Congres International des 
Traditions Populaires, 10-12 Septembre, 1900" (Paris, 1900), is pub- 
lished a paper by the Comte de Charency on " Le folk-lore negre en 
Amerique (pp. 20-28). The author compares a tale of the Ba-ronga 
(a Zulu people), "The Hare and the Hen," recorded by Junod, with 
a tale from the negroes of Cayenne, " Papa Tiger and Papa Sheep," 
published in " Melusine," the French texts of each being given. 
These tales have but one point in common, " decapitation by per- 
suasion," which is thought to be " the purely negro element." The 
American Indian element is seen in the personalities of the " tiger " 
and the " sheep," the two chief actors. Civilization has contributed 
the "birds' ball" and the moral of the story. The "sheep" has 
a long beard and long horns, and here we have the reaction of 
the aborigines to this creature. — Mr. J. N. Calloway's " African 
Sketches," in the "Southern Workman" (vol. xxxi. 1902, pp. 618- 
621), contains some notes on the natives of Togo, West Africa. The 
author thinks that, "as a general thing, the voices of the native Afri- 
cans are lower and softer than those of the colored people of the 
southern United States." The style of many of their songs " resem- 
bles that of the plantation melodies." The author gives the story, 
" Why the Cat and the Rat live in the House of Man," as told him 
by a "bush-boy." 

Art. Under the title " Art in Negro Homes," J. Dowde gives, 
in the "Southern Workman" (vol. xxxi. 1901, pp. 90-95), a general 
account of the art objects in twenty-five negro homes in the city 
of Durham, N. C. 

Child-Lore. In the "Popular Science Monthly " (vol. lx. .1902, 
pp. 360-364), Mr. C. B. Dyke has an article on "Theology versus 
Thrift in the ' Black Belt,' " in which are given the results of an in- 
quiry among 1200 negro children as to their desires for wealth and 
their reasons therefor. To the negro child, the saying " Man wants 
but little here below" would seem to apply, as his desires are so 
largely of the other world. 

Religion. The article of Orishatukeh Faduma on " Some Defects 
of the Negro Church," in the "Southern Workman" (vol. xxxii. 
1903, pp. 229-230), points out that, "paradoxical as it may seem, the 
negro's emotions constitute his strongest as well as his weakest 
point." The imagery of the Book of Revelation " has a peculiar 
effect on the feelings of the negro ; its mysticism acts like a spell 
over him." The physical contortions of his worship are as old as 
religion itself. There is nothing peculiarly new in his religion. 
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"Uncle Remus." In his "Myths of the Cherokees," published 
in the " Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology," Mr. James Mooney treats briefly (p. 233) of the origin of 
these "animal stories." Borrowing on the part of the negroes from 
the Indians seems likely, for " it is not commonly known that, in all 
the southern colonies, Indian slaves were bought and sold and kept 
in servitude, and worked in the fields side by side with negroes up 
to the time of the Revolution." The fact that the Indian has a sense 
of humor is not taken into account by those who assume all the bor- 
rowing has been from negro to Indian. The rabbit as a trickster is, 
apparently, genuine Cherokee, while the fox does not appear in their 
folk-lore. The land-tortoise is also prominent in Cherokee myths, 
and the " tar-baby " is likewise known to them. These facts reported 
by Mr. Mooney add to the evidence, which suggests an American 
Indian origin for many of the " Uncle Remus " stories. 

A. F. C. 



HOWARD BARRETT WILSON. 

The following brief account of the work of the author of the ar- 
ticle, " Notes of Syrian Folk-Lore collected in Boston " published 
in the last number of this Journal, has been furnished by his col- 
league, Dr. Roland B. Dixon : — 

Mr. Howard B. Wilson (H. U. '03), a member of the Huntington 
Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History, died sud- 
denly of heart failure, following typhoid fever, at Willows, Cal, on 
August 4. Mr. Wilson had, during his college course, taken great 
interest in Anthropology, and took honors in that department at 
graduation. He had planned to spend the summer in studying the 
Wintun and Yana tribes of northern California, and had, in the short 
time he had been at work previous to his illness, already secured 
much material of value, in particular texts and myths. All who are 
interested in the prosecution of anthropological work in the Califor- 
nian region, and the Pacific States in general, feel that they have 
lost in Mr. Wilson a student and worker deeply interested in his 
subject, and one who, had he lived, gave promise of more than usual 
ability. 



